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efforts to encourage native responsibility and self-govern-
ment in small areas. He also did his best to place English-
men under the same criminal law as Indians, even when
administered by native judges. But for these changes
the European community was not yet ready, nor was the
country sufficiently educated in Western ideas. This
measure, the "Ilbert Bill," was so unpopular that several
tea-planters in Assam proposed to kidnap the Viceroy on
his way to a shoot. His son went instead; but Ripon's
advanced policy had to be modified. Otherwise he was
a wise administrator, closely interested in the people's
welfare. His work for education and economy was endur-
ing and sound, and he definitely brought the Liberal idea
into Indian politics.
He returned to England in December 1884, and in
Gladstone's ministry (to whom Granville described him as
"a persistent man with wealth") he served as First Lord of
the Admiralty and later as Secretary of State for the
Colonies. A convinced supporter of Home Rule for
Ireland, he received the Freedom of the city of Dublin, and
there was some talk of making him Lord-Lieutenant of
Ireland, to which his religion was a bar. To get over this
a "Ripon and Russell Relief Bill" was canvassed (Sir
Charles Russell, also a Roman Catholic, was an aspirant for
the Woolsack); but it came to nothing.
When after ten years in Opposition Campbell-Baimerman
came into office in 1905, Ripon as Lord Privy Seal became
leader of the House of Lords, He was seventy-eight, and
in a difficult position with a large majority against him,
but he acquitted himself with tact, good humour and
courage, speaking little and shortly; "but his words full
of sense and knowledge." On Asquith's becoming Premier
in 1908 Ripon finally resigned; and a year later he died
at Studley Royal, on 9th July 1909. He was succeeded
by his only son, on whose death without a male heir all
Ms titles became extinct,
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